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MADAME BELLE COLE, 


WirtHouT being able to boast of anything approaching 
a national school of music, America for all that is 
enabled to supply Europe with lady vocalists of great 
ability. Many of the most successful artists who have in 
recent years appeared upon our operatic stage, as well as 
upon our concert platform, have come, not from the old 
lands of song, but from the wilds of the Western 
continent. Madame Belle Cole, the subject of this brief 
memoir, was born among the Chautauqua Hills, where, 
amidst the vast spectacle of nature, art is seen playing 
but a very insignificant part. Happily there was, how- 
ever, one family residing in that distant region which 
was famous for its musical attainments, and one member 
of that family, Madame Belle Cole, has been destined to 
carry its fame into many countries. From her father, 
whose fondness for the art bordered upon enthusiasm, she 
received her first instruction in music; and no sooner had 
she acquired some little knowledge than she commenced 
toimpart it to others. For at the age of 14 years she 
iook charge of a sight-singing class numbering sixty 
scholars, and, what is more, directed a public concert 
given by that body of amateurs of widely differing ages. 
Incited by the applause of neighbours as well as that of 
relatives and friends, the young singer determined upon 
trying her fortune in New York, the Mecca of American 
musical pilgrims. So immediate was her success that, 
before a year had elapsed, she was invited to fill the 
position of soloist in the fashionable church in Fifth 
Avenue. Some of our readers may be inclined to 
doubt whether such an appointment was after all so 
very desirable. Here, in England, ladies are paid 
little or nothing for their musical services in church or 
chapel, but in America the salary is so considerable as to 
form an income sufficient to support a young person. 
Then, should the lady singer give promise of uncommon 
ability, should she happen to have a voice unusually good 
in quality and extensive in compass, she will not stand in 
need of patrons able and willing to send her to the best 
training school in Milan, Paris, or London, in order that 
she may arrive at a point of culture to command general 
attention and unlimited success. In this way congrega- 
tions of the United States contribute to art, and to this 
benevolent source must be attributed the apparition of 
so many young American vocalists of excelling charm 
upon concert-platforms of Great Britain. 

Madame Belle Cole’s advancement under masters of 
New York was so rapid ard secure as to render for educa- 
tional purposes a visit to Europe for the time unnecessary. 
During the season of 1883 she was induced to accept an 
engagement as leading contralto in Theodore Thomas’s 
touring company. Previous to that time she had been in 
the habit of singing soprano parts, her voice being of so 
wide a range as to enable her to reach F in alt, but 
experience brought conviction that its full powers, as well 
as its full beauty, lay chiefly in the middle and lower 
registers, and it is in music written for the mezzo-soprano 
or the contralto that she has obtained her great popularity. 
Madame Belle Cole gained highest distinction by her 
singing at the musical festivals held within the last few 
years at St. Louis, Worcester, San Francisco, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, and New York, as well as at important concerts 
given in the chief towns of the United States and of 
Canada. 

At length Madame Belle Cole resolved upon seeking 
the favour of the English public. Arriving in London in 
May, 1888, she had soon after the good fortune to sing 


before Mr. Joseph Barnby, who at once offered her an | 





engagement to sing in Mendelssohn’s Elijah at a per- 
formance then about to be held at Eton College. So 
admirable was her delivery on that occasion of the melody, 
‘“*O rest in the Lord,” as well as of the other airs and 
recitatives of the contralto part, that only a few weeks 
elapsed before Mr. Barnby procured her an opportunity 
of being heard in the same work at the Albert Hall, where 
her success was both emphatic and complete. It should 
be recorded, however, that previous to her appearance at 
the concert of the Royal Choral Society, she had sun 
at the Crystal Palace. Madame Belle Cole was include 
in the list of artists at the Chester and Bristol musical 
festivals of 1888, and in the following winter season she 
sang on a provincial tour with Madame Minnie Hauk, 
During the present month of September the popular 
contralto will be fulfilling engagements made with Mr. 
Freeman Thomas to sing in his series of Promenade 
Concerts at Covent Garden Theatre, 


CURRENT NOTES. 


AN analytical programme has become as necessary to 
the concert-goer as a guide book to a tourist. By 
perusal of the one knowledge is gained concerning the 
design and construction of an elaborate composition; by 
examination of the other information is obtained regarding 
the situation and configuration of any particular place, 
and about the roads and ways leading thereunto. Without 
the former, the ordinary listener discerns neither meaning 
nor plan; without the latter, the uninformed traveller finds 
himself bewildered and helpless. Perhaps the auditor, on 
the other hand, is able to hold up for himself the scales 
in which the merits of executants are estimated; but if he 
should not have the power to differentiate the qualities of 
artists, he can learn how to perform that operation with 
certainty from the daily newspapers which indicate to a 
nicety the artistic or esthetic value of the work of each 
singer or player. But there is one subject upon which 
an enquirer can get no intelligence whatever. No one 
attempts to analyse for his benefit the character of an 
audience, which is always presented to him in a synthetic 
form. Now if the music is subjected to analysis, and the 
artist to criticism, the audience which ‘assists’? at a 
performance should also undergo an analytical examina- 
tion. Surely one of our youthful writers upon music will 
be prompted before long to enlighten the public as to the 
several kinds of people that make up different audiences 
which meet, say for instance at St. James's Hall, during 
the season. It would both be interesting and serviceable 
to have those assemblies arranged into orders and groups. 
Victor Hugo tells us there are three sorts of spectators at 
a theatre. Firstly, women who are absorbed in the 
development of emotion ; secondly, thinkers who seek for 
the pourtrayal of human nature; and thirdly, the general 
crowd who care for nothing except sensational action. 
Possibly there are three classes of persons attending a 
concert. The first go for want of something to do; the 
second to be entertained with noise of some kind or other; 
and the third to enjoy the exquisite delights of music. 

*. % 


* 

Even at the present hour, when discussion upon 
political, social, medical, and legal questions is on all sides 
raging furiously, it would be difficult to meet with a man 
in whom the spirit of contradiction is blazing so furiously 
as to incite him to declare that the Promenade Concerts, 
now being held at Covent Garden, are given at an inoppor- 
tune time of year. That they should not be held at all is 
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the solemn verdict of many high and dry professors as 
well as of learned amateurs who are perfectly content, 
without wasting a moment upon a public performance, to 
get their music at the class-room or from books on the art. 
Unhappily the great multitude of music-lovers have not 
had the unspeakable advantage of being musically dry- 
nursed at either a private or a public school, and are there- 
fore compelled toimbibe art nourishment how and when 
they can. Nowitso happens that though music in the 
London season flows through a thousand channels, there 
is never a one comes within reach of the artisan. During 
the summer months, Covent Garden Theatre nightly 
resounds with magnificent strains both vocal and instru- 
mental, but they are reserved for the delectation of the 
wealthy and fashionable. But as those highly favoured 
individuals are, at the approach of August, in the habit 
of fleeing from London, as though it were stricken with a 
pestilence, they leave the building at the disposal of 
humbler citizens. 
*,* 

For the entertainment of the public at large, Mr. Free- 
man Thomas commenced on Saturday, the roth ult., his 
annual series of Promenade Concerts in the handsome 
house at Covent Garden, which was then crowded to its 
utmost limits. This mass of people presented a sight 
that called forth from the beh vlder expressions of surprise 
as well as of deepest interest ; for, after all, does not the 
spectacle of humanity itself affect the mind more pro- 
foundly than any exhibition of millinery? It was indeed 
pleasant to look upon the sea of faces as music was 
making it ripple with its gentle breath, or agitating it 
with its gusts and storms. There was a goodly variety 
of pieces in the programme. The performance of instru- 
mental works, such as the overture to Zampa (Hérold), 
the ‘‘ Coronation March” (Meyerbeer), and the allegretto 
from Beethoven’s eighth Symphony delighted the audience. 
Nor were the solos by Mr. John Radcliffe (flute) and Miss 
Nettie Carpenter (violin), as well as the solos in the 
selection from Carmen by Mr. Mann (horn), Mr. Julian 
Egerton (clarionet), Mr. Vandenberg (obce), and Mr, A. L. 
Smith (cornet), less warmly appreciated. But the songs 
given by Miss Nikita, Mdlle. Tremelli, Mr. Henry Piercy, 
and Signor Foli were uproariously, and in some instances 
very indiscreetly, applauded. The Wednesday evenings 
are as usual in part devoted to classical music. On 
the 14th ult., the band, amongst other things} played 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Leonora’’ overture, Mendelssohn’s scherzo 
and Mozart’s 
Symphony in G minor. Signor Arditi has been appointed 
for the whole season the director of the music. 

* * * 
INFLUENCED by articles of the Rev. Canon Harford, 
ublished in the Musical World, upon the follies which 
C contends are all but universal in music put to words of 
the Nicene Creed, the proprietors of that journal offer 
three prizes for the best original settings of the Creed. 
*,* 

RuBINSTEIN’s jubilee should be allowed to pass without 
bitter criticisms upon the performance of his duties as 
director of the Conservatoire, Yet just before the day 
fixed upon for the celebration Prince Mestchersky comes 
to the front to attack that part of the policy pursued by 
the great musician which allows students to spend much 
time in the study and practice of works by German 
masters. The writer might have delayed the onslaught 
as it will take a century or so ere Slavonic scholars will 
be able to dispense altogether with lessons afforded by 
Teutonic art. Indeed were one to cut away from recent 
compositions by Europeans all that could be traced to 
German musicians there would be very little of value 
left. 

* * 

Mr. PLunketT GREENE, whose fine bass voice has 
often been referred to in the columns of THe Lure, has 
accepted an engagement to sing at the Opera House, 
Munich, during the coming winter. 


THe Novello concerts, under the direction of Dr. 
Mackenzie, will commence on Thursday, the 14th of 
November, 





Messrs. PATERSON AND Sons have arranged to give a 
series of concerts in Edinburgh during the coming winter 
on a scale similar to that which distinguished entertain. 
ments given by them in the last two years. Mr, 
August Manns will conduct a band of.70 performers ; Dr, 
Mackenzie will direct a performance of his new cantata, 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night; and Mr. Hamish 
Mac Cunn will wield the baton at the production of his 
new work, entitled ‘* The Cameronian’s Dream.” 


Mr. AND Mrs. J. L. Roecxet lately celebrated their 
silver wedding. Numerous friends and admirers took 
that opportunity to demonstrate by costly presents the 
esteem with which the artistic lady and gentleman are 
regarded in Bristol and elsewhere. 


* 
Dr. Bravrorp gave his last organ recital of the season 
on July 27th, at the Royal Naval School. 
*#. * 


* 

Ar the National Co-operative Festival, held at the 
Crystal Palace, on Saturday, August 17th, an ode, entitled 
‘‘ The Triumph of Labour,” written by Mr. Lewis Morris, 
and set to music by Mr. John Francis Barnett, was per. 
formed with great success. 

* 
* 

AN influential committee has been formed for the pur. 
pose of raising a fund, the interest of which to be sufficient 
to carry on St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, founded by 
the late Sir F. Gore Ouseley, who, during his life, expended 
altogether £100,000 upon the erection and maintenance 
of the church and college. 


* 

A NEW comic opera, Marjorie, by Mr. Slaughter, was 
lately produced at a matinée given at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre 

*,* 

HowEVER weary one may become with constantly 
listening to performances of elaborate works in the concert 
room, the love of serious music is instantly revived as the 
harmonies of an oratorio are heard as mighty waves 
reverberating from arch to arch of the nave of a cathedral. 
So increased and transformed is the volume of tone 
discharged there from an orchestra, that objects in nature 
are not more changed in appearance at the dispersion of 
darkness by the sun’s rays than are voices familiar and 
ordinary when brought into exercise beneath the vaulted 
roof of an ancient building. That which was coarse 
becomes refined ; that which was worldly becomes celes- 
tial. While listening to billows of sound rolling majestically 
through the nave, transept, and choir of Gloucester Cathe- 
dral, as the ‘“* Amen” chorus of Handel’s Messiah was 
being sung, the late Mr. Robert Bowley of the Crystal 
Palace exclaimed to the present writer: ‘‘ How astound- 
ing! there are only three hundred voices here, and yet 
the effect is even greater than that made by thousands 
elsewhere.”’ In the same magnificent church lovers of 
music will during the first week of the present month 
have an opportunity of listening to some of the grandest 
oratorios performed under conditions so remarkably 
advantageous. The Gloucester Festival will open witha 
performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah; on the second 
day Parry’s $udith and Rossini’s Stabat Mater will be 
given; on the third, Sullivan’s Prodigal Son, Gounod’s 
‘“Messe Solennelle,” and Spéhr’s Last ¥udgment; and 
on the last morning, Friday, Handel’s Messiah. A new 
work, entitled ‘‘ The Last Night at Bethany,” written by 
Mr. Joseph Bennett and composed by Mr. C. Lee 
Williams, the organist of the cathedral and conductor of 
the festival, will be produced on Wednesday evening. 
The principal singers announced are: Madame Albani, 
Miss Anna Williams, Mrs. Ambler Brereton, Miss Hilda 
Wilson, Miss Mary Morgan; Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. W. 
Nicholl, Mr. Brereton, and Mr. Barrington Foote. 

*. * 


* 

AT a meeting held at Marlborough House the Prince of 
Wales announced that the Royal College and the Royal 
Academy of Music had become associated together for the 
purpose of holding local examinations throughout the 
country. Will the process of union now commen 
between the two musical schools be allowed to stop 
short at that point ? 
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In the first week of October the youthful pianist, 
Master Hegner, will appear at a recital to be given in 
St. James’s Hall. 

*,* 

SEnoR SARASATE will give a concert in St. James’s Hall 
on the afternoon of Saturday, the rgth of October. 

*, * 


Mr. JoHN Boosey will commence his annual series of 
Ballad Concerts in St. James’s Hall on Wednesday 
evening, the 20th of November. 

*,* 

Tue first of a series of orchestral concerts to be given 
in St. James’s Hall by Sir Charles Hallé will take place 
on Friday, the 22nd of November. . 

* 

THE interior of Her Majesty’s Theatre has undergone 
a wonderful transformation. On entering the auditorium 
one finds himself in the midst of a market-place of the 
Elizabethan era. Instead of tiers of boxes, gable-roof 
houses are tc be seen with lattice casements and mullioned 
windows, while banners are hung aloft, garlands are 
enriching the walls, and festoons of flowers swinging 
from one point to another. A massive town gate occupies 
the place of the proscenium, and beneath the widely- 
spreading arch an orchestral platform, tastefully decorated, 
has been built. This unique and charming spectacle, 
devised by Mr. Leslie, and carried into effect by Messrs. 
Shoolbred, has been erected for the gratification of visitors 
to the Promenade concerts now held there. An orchestra 
of roo performers, under the direction of Signor Bevig- 
nani, has been engaged for the season. On the opening 
night, August 17th, Mr. Edward Lloyd was the vocalist-in- 
chief, the other singers being Miss Gomez, Miss Hilda 
Wilson, and Mr. Leo Stormont. 

e --@ 


* 

A sERIES of twelve performances of English Opera, 
commencing on Monday, July 27th, and terminating on 
Saturday, August roth, was, under the direction of Mr. W. 
J. Turner, given at the Princess’s Theatre. Wallace's 
popular work, Maritana, was chosen to reveal on the 
opening night the ability of the company, Mr. Turner 
being the Don Cesar de Bazan, Miss Chrystal Duncan 
the heroine, Miss Jeannie Rosse the servitor, Lazarillo, 
Mr. John Ridding the Don Jose, and Mr. Sidney Clifford 
the King. Not only did these artists acquit themselves in 
an admirable manner, but the orchestra and chorus 
also fulfilled their respective duties to the entire satis. 
faction of the audience. 


*, * 


At the last summer concert given by students of the 
Royal Academy, works by three of their number were 
performed with considerable success. The ‘‘ Romance ” 
for orchestra revealed the gift of melody possessed by Mr. 
E. Cuthbert Nunn, and “the slow movement from a 
symphony in G exhibited the attainments of Mr. Reginald 
Steggall, while the ballade for orchestra, entitled ‘‘ The 
Spirit of the Glen,” displayed the talents of Mr. Learmont 
Drysdale. ‘On the same occasion Weber’s hymn, ‘In 
Constant Order,’’ written by the great musician in 1812, 
was heard for the first time in London. Why a work so 
full of grace and charm has for so long a time been over- 


looked by English conductors is a mystery difficult to 
fathom. 


*,* 


StupEeNTs of the Royal College of Music performed at 
their last concert the Good Friday music of Parsifal, 
Dvérak’s symphonic variations, Sant-Saén’s symphonic 
poem, Phaeton, and Brahms’s pianoforte concerto in 
D minor, the solo part of which was capitally played 
by Miss Ethel Sharpe. 

. 


. 

Ar the Hamburg Festival on September gth, a double 
chorus, “‘ Deutsche Fest und Godenspriiche,’’ composed for 
the occasion by Johannes Brahms, will be sung without 
acompaniment by the choir. 


How to learn to sing is an enquiry eagerly pursued by 
thousands of young people who have elected to make that 
Patticular branch of the art their special study. 


pianoforte. 


stay to ask themselves whether nature has bestowed the 
qualifications needed for the career of a public singer, 
nor take the trouble to seek the counsel of friends, or the 
opinion of persons capable of forming a judgment upon 
the matter, os enter at once upon a course in which there 
are many competitors and few victors. At the outset the 
student is distracted by rival trainers, each pointing out a 
sure way to gain the desired end. Selecting one as guide 
he ‘‘ trudges on the toilsome road,” until becoming tired 
and weary, he loses faith in his leader, then, hearkening 
unto another voice, he retraces his steps to start afresh. 
An opposite path is now followed, but after awhile, 
finding himself as far as ever from the goal, he is con- 
strained to hurry back to begin once more the barren 
chase. So years are passed in travelling hither and 
thither at the caprice of teachers, until at length forced 
by a weakened organ and an impoverished purse he gives 
over the profitless search. 
* 
* 

Let the scholar be wary of teaching which in any way 
violates nature, which tries to substitute rules framed by 
the singing master for dictates issued by the Author of his 
being. Let him treat with gravest suspicion the trainer 
who says that the limits set upon his vocal powers can 
with advantage be extended by artifice. No man has 
added to his vocal stature without a corresponding loss. 
The voice that has been driven out of its proper register, 
or forced beyond its natural strength, must always pay a 
heavy penalty for the rash venture. Nor will the pupil 
escape injury who attempts to assimilate his tones to those 
of any other person. Every voice has its own peculiar 
timbre ; and he who wantonly sacrifices that which gives 
him individuality, not only forfeits personal charm, but 
rebels also against the order of the universe. 


* 

In listening toa great singer, the attention of the student 
should be directed to the mode of phrasing, which may be 
imitated with profit, rather than to the method of tonal 
production, which can only be parodied. In like manner 
the pupil should strive to copy the various means of 
expression adopted by the singing-master, instead of 
mimicking his vocal tones, Especially careful should 
he be of the teacher who had some time or other been a 
public singer, else he will after all prove but a feeble 
reminder of an old favourite. Tricks of voice,common to 
all artists, are readily caught, whilst grandeur of style is far 
beyond the reach of the mere copyist. Now this richness 
of style is often found in the utterances of persons suffering 
from poverty of voice. Hence many of our best masters 
never have been, and never could be, singers in the 
general sense of the term. What in lieu of voice do 
those distinguished men bring to bear upon their task ? 
They bring sound musicianship, delicate sensibility, 
refined taste, wide experience, and, above all, a critical 
faculty which enables them to detect what is: good and 
what is bad in the pupil’s work. They, profiting by what 
is really great and precious in artists, and at the same 
time rejecting what is puerile and mean, are in a position 
to inform scholars of excellencies that have no alloy. 
Instead of fixing the boundaries of art in their own 
persons, as is the wont of mere executants, they bid 
scholars go abroad to gather from one a grace and from 
another a charm, in order that they might have materials 
wherewith to weave fabrics fashioned upon the lines of 
true art. Those comparatively voiceless persons are in 

the habit of teaching young people to think for themselves, 

whilst guiding them in paths which lead to permanent 

success. Where are they to be found? some one may 
ask. In those academies, colleges, and schools where 

intrigue gives place to merit, where egotism is held in 
check, there may the pupil learn to sing with the heart 
and with the understanding, as well as with the voice. 





REVIEWS. 


Epwin ASHDOWN. 


Six Preludes, from the second book of sketches for the 
By Stephen Heller. 


THESE posthumous works of the celebrated composer 





Attracted by the brilliancy of the prize scholars neither 





have been arranged and finished by M. Barbedette, with 
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taste and skill. On examination weare unable to discover 
what portions were added by him, because every 
passage seems to speak of the individuality which marked 
the music of Heller. The first, ‘‘ Allegro Agitato,” and the 
last of the series, ‘‘ Maestoso con fuoco,” possess character- 
istics in common, the former having phrases suitable to a 
hunting piece, the latter vigour of accent and width of 
interval which, with modifications of time would be 
serviceable asa march. In the intervening numbers more 
delicately constructed tunes are employed. The second 
hasa yearning melody, reminding one somewhat of the 
slow movement of Schubert’s “ Unfinished Symphony ;” 
the third a figure, cleverly treated and attended by varied 
harmonies; the fourth, sequences of broken aspeggios, 
relieved by firm and full-sounding passages; the fifth, a 
more extended piece than the others, has a theme such as 
Mendelssohn would have reserved for and allotted to the 
’cello. But the whole series will interest the musician 
as well as give entertainment to the student. 


Féte Napolitaine. Tarantelle for 
Margaret Gyde. 

ALTHOUGH distinctiveness of character cannot be 
claimed for this piece, yet for all that the melodies are 
agreeable and their treatment fairly effective. 


Tarantella. For the pianoforte. By Henry Morley. 

PeruapPs it will not be deemed a virtue, yet neverthe- 
less it is a fact that the principal theme of this tarantella 
has about it something of an English flavour, but this by 
no means militates against its vivacity. 


Album Leaf. Written for the pianoforte by Walter 
Macfarren. 

THE melody which plays such an important part in this 
work appears to have sprung from a mind immersed in 
thought, now agitated by doubt and now rejoicing in 
confidence, so expressive is it of varied and conflicting 
emotions. This “leaf” is worthy of the many volumes 
which their author has from time to time published for 
the use of pianists. 


Intermezzo. For the pianoforte. By A. Loeschhorn. 


Bes1pDEs the merits attached toa graceful leading melody 
this unpretentious composition recommends itgelf by 
signs of being constructed by a sound musician. Less 
than this should not be said, although the middle section 
scarcely sustains the interest excited by the first and last. 

Tyrolienne. For the pianoforte. By Louis Diehl. 

Tus piece, one of four “ Souvenirs d’un Voyage,” 
published by the eminent firm in Hanover Square, is distin- 
guished by a pleasant tune subjected to simple treatment. 

Parfum des Roses. Valse for pianoforte. By J. Leybach. 

AmoncstT the thousands of waltzes written at the present 
day to gratify the appetite of the public for compositions 
of this form, this work is marked by elegance without the 
cloying quality which brings satiety. 

Leaves from the Shamrock. Fantasia on Irish Melodies 
for the pianoforte. By Gustav Lange. 

THE writer has here utilized two of the most popular 
airs, to wit, “ The Minstrel Boy” and “ Oft in the Stilly 
Night,” and at the same time has interwoven subjects of 
his own which, besides imparting an agreeable variety, 
blend the different tunes so well together as to render the 
work homogeneous, 


Clio. A series of short pieces for violin and pianoforte. 
By Henry Limpus. 

Few things connected with music strike the observer 
with greater force than the amazing popularity of the 
violin does at the present day. Only a short time ago it 
was practised chiefly by male students, whereas now girls 
are found in large numbers busy in acquiring a knowledge 
of, and a mastery over, that difficult instrument. Female 
pupils, forming the majority of scholars, are taught to 
play it in our colleges, academies, and schools. Indeed, 
the study of the violin has become a favourite pursuit. To 
meet the wants of young people, Mr. Henry Limpus 
has written six brief works, a ‘‘ moderato,” a “ lento,” an 


pianoforte. By 


serviceable. They all partake somewhat of a Mendels. 
sohnian character, and therefore aim at clearness of form 
with grace of expression. 


Four Sonatinas. For pianoforte and violin. By H. E, 
Kayser. 

SHOULD the violin pupil require subjects of a solid 
character for study he will meet with them in these 
sonatinas. Not that any one of the four is what is 
laconically termed dry; indeed, No. 4, in F, has themes 
of a lively description, one of which reminds the listener 
of the bright, merry air of Horn’s popular ballad “ Cherry 
Ripe,” but the theme is handled in such a masterly manner 
that it becomes really artistic in the best sense of the 
word. In No, 2, in G, the subjects are of a pastoral kind, 
one being like a country dance, yet the surroundings keep 
the work from ever becoming trite, muchless vulgar. There 
is everywhere in the four sonatinas the presence of that 
strength which comes from clever and sound construction, 


Forty Years. Song. Words by Arthur Chapman. 
Music by G. W. F. Crowther. 

HERE we have a history of love in three chapters. In 
the first the lover is described as a youth delighting in 
the joys of early marriage; in the second, as a sorrowful 
parent bereft of little ones ; in the third, as one hastening 
to that world where beloved ones, parents and children, 
meet again. We regret that the composer of the music 
thought it expedient to resort to the device of finishing 
each verse with a refrain in waltz time, seeing that the 
chief melody is good enough to stand without any such 
support, while the pianoforte accompaniments are worthy 
of being associated with nothing but true and genuine art. 


Mother and Child. Song. Words by Arthur Chapman, 
Music by G. W. F. Crowther. 

THE versifier now relates a simple and affecting incident. 
A little child lying sleepless calls in beseeching words 
upon her mother not to leave her alone to tremble and weep, enor. 
Her cry is hushed by the presence of an angel’s form; and i" |ower, 
though no sound is uttered, the mother’s message sinks 
into the heart of the child, who is thereby made content 
to wait awhile on earth, feeling assured that her sainted 
mother will not fail to greet her at Heaven’s gate. Entering 
into the spirit of the gentle words, Mr. Crowther has 
produced music at once appropriate and effective, the 
second subject, tothe words ** Mother, if you only knew” 
being especially interesting. 

Spring-Time. Song. Words by Helen Maud Waithman. 
Music by Seymour Smith. 


A MERRY world is here depicted. Birds are singing 
while blossoms are whitening the hawthorn tree, 
lambs are playing while clouds sail fleetly across the 
sky; and shadows dance while the sun sheds glory 
over the whole earth, Why at such a rich banquet 
bring in the skull to mar the feast? It has pleased the 
versifier, however, to silence the singing of birds to tell 
how the heart is sad because ‘‘ There’s never a spring 
like the springs that were.” Mr. Seymour Smith, = 
in with the humour of the poetess, gives us che 
strains, followed immediately by mournful ones. 


METZLER AND Co. 


1. Could I forget. 2. A Leave Taking. Two 
Words by Clifton Bingham. Music by Lawrence Kell. 
Saving awkward accents on words of the two first lines, 
the composer of Could I Forget has succeeded in presenting 
amateurs with a very acceptable song. But expression 
far more true and tender is to be found in A Leaw 
Taking. To render it properly, however, the singer must 
needs resort to methods adopted by followers of the 
“intense” school of art—a school in which there are very 
many silly dunces. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Letters connected with the literary department of this Fournal must 
be addressed to the Eprtor. 

Cc ications intended for insertion will receive no notice unless 
accompanied by the name and address of the sender, k . 

The Epitor cannot undertake to return articles of which hes 
unable to make use. 

All business letters should be addressed to the PUBLISHERS. 
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